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KNOWLEDGE OF VALUE AND THE VALUE-JUDGMENT 


N an earlier article, entitled ‘‘Value and Existence,’ I reached 
certain conclusions which, if valid, should have far-reaching con- 
sequences for philosophy in so far as it is concerned with the relation 
of value and being. It was held, in the first place, that value is ulti- 
mately indefinable in terms of being or existence. It can not be con- 
ceived as a quality of being without contradiction, and to define it in 
terms of a relation involves a circle. I then attempted to show that 
value is not an object at all, but an ‘‘objective,’’ not a ‘‘ what,’’ but a 
‘‘that,’’ a wholly unique and irreducible form of objectivity, like 
existence, but itself not a form of being. Over against the world of 
mere objects, as such, are the categories of being and value, all inelu- 
sive categories of the world. 

Viewed as a whole, the present paper is a continuation of the pre- 
ceding and is, in turn, itself preliminary to a final study to be called, 
‘*Ontological Problems of Value.’’ In detail, however, it deals with 
certain problems which not only have an independent interest of 
their own, but are also in the forefront of discussion at the present 
time. Under the head of the ‘‘ Knowledge of Value’’ I shall first 
undertake an independent study of value as Gegenstand, a phenom- 
enological study of what lies in the nature of value as such. This, I 
hope, will have its own value irrespective of its bearing on other ques- 
tions. But in so far as the development of our general position is 
concerned, the results of this study will, I think, be found in every 
sense complementary to what has gone before. At least I shall at- 
tempt to make this point. In conclusion I propose to take up the 
question of the ‘‘value-judgment,’’ a judgmental apprehension of 
value being implied by the conclusions of both papers. 


I 
Value, we have said, is ultimately indefinable in terms of matter 
of fact, in every case a value notion, intuitively known, being pre- 


1 This JouRNAL, Vol. XIII., p. 449. This paper, like the preceding, is an 
expansion of certain theses presented before the American Philosophical As- 
sociation, December, 1915. 
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supposed.? If this is so, the way to further knowledge must lie 
through the dialectical analysis of what lies in the value notion itself. 
In this respect, however, it would in no wise differ from other types 
of objectives about which, though they are indefinable, a priori 
knowledge is possible. That any object exists or does not exist I can, 
for instance, know only by experience. But there are certain propo- 
sitions about existence, e. g., that given any object, it must either 
exist or not exist, or that certain objects (e. g., round squares) can 
not exist, I can know a priori. Similarly, that any object is valuable 
or ought to be, I can know only by experience, but it is entirely con- 
ceivable- that about value itself certain_propositions. can, be qmade. 
“with a , priori riori evidence, and further that, given any values, they are 
“thus a priori determined. 

Are there then any propositions about value with a priori evi- 
dence? Any a priori elements in valuation? This question has been 
receiving attention from various sources recently. Thinkers repre- 
senting positions as varied as those of Liebmann and Lessing, Russell 
and Meinong, have been seeking to fix upon those aspects of value 
that can be thus determined. The whole question has been greatly 
confused, however, by the supposition that we may know a priori 
what objects are intrinsically good, or that some are better than 
others, when as a matter of fact we can deduce the value of an object 
from its nature as little as we can its existence. But let us examine 
the question for ourselves. 

One way to approach the problem of the a priori is to ask whether 
we can contemplate the opposite of any proposition. This test (the 
principle of the inconceivability of the opposite) has even been ap- 
plied to the ‘‘matter of fact’’ of valuation as when it is held that 
there must be some ultimate absolutely determinative value judg- 
ments; such as truth is better than error, or life is better than death 
(Liebmann) ,* or as when Russell says: ‘‘ We judge that happiness is 
more desirable than misery, knowledge than ignorance, good-will 
than hatred, and so on. Such judgments must, in part at least, be 
immediate and a priori. Now that there is an immediate and a 
priori element in all such propositions is, I think, most likely, but 
we must take great care to find out just where it is. It can scarcely 
lie in the intrinsic value of truth, or knowledge, life or happiness— 
for while the opposites of such propositions as those above might 
well be intolerable,® it can scarcely be said that they are inconceivable. 
It is perfectly possible to contemplate a world in which such prefer- 
ences were reversed, in which the opposites were true. Nietzsche’s 

2 Loe. cit., p. 455. 

30. Liebmann, ‘‘Gedenken u. Thatsachen,’’ Vol. II., pp. 370-74. 


4B. Russell, ‘‘The Problems of Philosophy,’’ p. 118. 
8 Cf. my paper ‘‘On Intolerables,’’ Philos. Rev., September, 1915. 
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experiment with the transvaluation of values, whatever else it has 
shown, should at least warn us that whatever limits there are to 
transvaluation are empirical and not a priori. There is no value the 
opposite of which can not be affirmed. 

The a priori elements must lie then in the form rather than in the _ 
content of such propositions. _ It is reasonable to suppose that if there 

“are such, they will include all such propositions about value as are 
wholly unconcerned with actual volition and valuation (Wert- 
haltung), that is, with the form rather than with the matter of valua- 
tion. Now there are, I think, in all such propositions as the preced- 
ing, and in all value judgments in fact, at least two immediate and 
a priori elements—I do not say there are no more—that are signifi- 
cant for our study. Otherwise stated, there are two value proposi- 
tions that can be made about objects a priori, entirely independent 
of actual volition and valuation, and presupposed in all valuation. 

The first of these, though at first sight empty and formal, is yet 
on closer inspection of real importance. It has to do with what I may 
call the wnwersality of the value category. By this I mean that 
every object falls under the category of value just as necessarily as 
under the category of being. To every object—in the widest sense 
of the word—positive or negative value must be predicated. As 
every object is existent or non-existent, so every object is, or must 
appear to us to be, somewhere in the scale of positive or negative 
value. The latter is just as fundamental as the former. 

This necessity, I hold, underlies every value judgment. That a 
given object has positive or negative value, as the case may be, is a 
matter of experience, and there is no such judgment the opposite of 
which may not be affirmed. But we can not contemplate any object 
as, if not actually at least potentially, neither one nor the other. All 
objects, as objects, are of interest either actually or potentially, and 
wherever there is interest there is value. A wert fret object—when 
value is broadly enough conceived—is a contradiction in terms. 

To this view objections may be raised, but only, I think, if its 
meaning is misunderstood. It does not mean, for instance, that all is 
good, that the all of reality has positive value. We have no a priori 
knowledge of the good or bad of any objects whatever. Nor does it 
mean that all objects are either good or bad in the narrow ethical 
sense. There are objects that fall under neither of these categories. 
It means merely that the fact of being an object carries with it the 
implication of its positive or negative value as inevitably as the im- 
plication of its existence or non-existence.® 

8T am glad to find this doctrine of the universality of value presented be- 
fore the Association in 1915 also held by Rickert, ‘‘Gegenstand der Erkentniss,’’ 


5d edition, 1915, p. 230. He reaches it by a totally different line of argument 
and one which can not be reproduced here. He concludes, however, that ‘‘ we 
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It is true, of course, that in actual valuation we find indifference 
to some objects, and from this psychological indifference intrin- 
sically indifferent or wert frei objects are inferred. It should be clear, 
however, that this ‘‘psychological indifference’’ is really merely a 
refusal to value which, as Simmel has pointed out,’ really may have 
a very positive value moment. Back of it is always the possibility of 
interest, of which for the moment no use is made. Strictly speaking, 
the terms worthless, ‘‘good for nothing,’’ do not mean merely the ab- 
sence of value as the verbal form at first seems to indicate. It is 
always for some specific interest of the moment that they are worth- 
less; and even the expression ‘‘good for nothing,’’ when taken abso- 
lutely, carries with it a negative value at least.® 

The universality of the value category may be questioned at an- 
other point. Is it objects as such that are valued, or is it the fact 
that they exist or do not exist? In other words, is it not only real 
objects, in the sense of actually or possibly existent objects, that fall 
under the category of value? This would exclude many objects, for 
instance ideal and impossible objects. It is true that ethical ideals 
are often not realized, but the belief in the possibility of their realiza- 
tion may be an essential presupposition of their value. But how 
about merely subsistent objects, timeless essences? And still more, 
impossible objects—such as round squares and unmixed happiness— 
which neither exist nor subsist? Both these classes of objects create 
distinct problems for a theory of value—problems which we must 
face when we come to the question of the relation of value to reality 
—pbut in so far as our present problem is concerned the answer seems 
to me to be unequivocal. As objects of actual or possible interest, 
though it be merely the specialized interest of knowledge, they fall 
of necessity in the sphere of value. 

But this universality of the value predicate is not, we must insist, 
ean have an object of knowledge without value as little as one without form. To 
think the object as fully wert frei, is not only to separate it wholly from the 
subject of knowledge, but to have it fall out of the theoretical sphere entirely.’’ 
This universality can scarcely be over-emphasized. Value is not only an ultimate 
category, but with the exception probably of the given, objectivity itself, the 
most ultimate. Values, as we have seen, can not, strictly speaking, exist or even 
subsist. It is only the feeling or interest that exists, only the relation of value 
for a subject that subsists. But existent, and non-existent as well, may be a 
value. The relation of these two objectives is instructive and will be of use 
later when we come to consider the relation between value and being. 

7 Simmel, ‘‘ Philosophie des Geldes,’’ p. 5. 

8 An exact parallel to this are the ‘‘adiaphora,’’ the indifferent acts in the 
sphere of morals. Strictly speaking, such acts do not exist. The distinction, good 
and bad, like the value distinction in general, is radical. Nothing is too small to 
pass through this sieve. But many acts appear insignificant and unimportant 
and not worth the trouble of judgment. They may be ignored, but only ap- 
parently are they wert fret. 
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a matter of experience. That a specific object has positive or nega- 
tive value, as the case may be, and why it has value, are matters of 
interest, feeling, and desire; but that it must fall somewhere in the 
scale of value, this is an essential form of interest and volition as 
such, logically prior to any experience of desire or feeling. Over 
against the world of mere objects as such are the categories of being 
and value, all-inclusive forms of the world. 

There is, however, something further that may be said a priori 
about the value of objects. It lies, we have seen, in the nature of 
value as such that it is, potentially at least, a predicate of all objects. 
It also lies in the nature of value as such that every value stands in a 
system of higher and lower. With our way of experiencing is bound 
up the notion that beyond the valued thing there is another thing 
that has another value, either more or less. It is this that gives the 
world of values its form. It follows from this—and the actual or 
potential value of all objects—that given any three values of any 
sort, one of them must be in the middle. Of any two values one must 
be greater than the other. An isolated value is a contradiction in 
terms. We know by experience that some things are better than 
others. But we also know—and this knowledge we can never get 
solely through experience—that between any two objects of value 
this relation must exist. 

There is, we have seen it maintained, an a priori element in such 
propositions as ‘‘life is better than death,’’ knowledge than igno- 
rance, happiness better than misery, ete. Now the only element that 
I can find is precisely this necessity—that when any two value 
objects are brought into relation, one must be higher than the other. 
It is entirely possible, we have seen, to contemplate a world in which 
any such order should be reversed, but we can not contemplate a 
world where this value order itself is not, any more than we can 
contemplate a world in which two and two do not make four. I 
understand, for instance, that the order of saving passengers on a 
Chinese ship is the opposite of that in the western world—first the 
men, then the children, and finally the women. Such reversal of an 
order, however, leaves the a priori element in valuation untouched, 
namely, the fact of order itself. It is, I repeat, entirely possible to 
contemplate a world in which the opposite of any of these values— 
life, knowledge, ete.—should be affirmed, even a world in which non- 
fulfilment of tendency is better than fulfilment, death better than 
life, perhaps non-being better than being. Though absolute pessi- 
mism does not exist, it is not inconceivable. But given any values at 
all, they must take on this relation. 

Both the self-evidence and the significance of this proposition may 
also be challenged. As to the first, an objection similar to that urged 
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against the principle of the universality of value may be raised. 
There it was the fact of ‘‘psychological indifference’’; here it might 
be the fact of actual incommensurability of values. It might be 
held, for instance, with Liebmann, that ‘‘value is precisely that rela- 
tion by virtue of which one object is preferred to another within the 
same class,’’ but we should also insist upon the limiting words, 
‘within the same class.’’ Within the same class of values, for in- 
stance, economic or ethical, one must indeed be greater than the other; 
this lies in the quantitative nature of value. But the classes them- 
selves are incommensurable. Comparison here leads to nonsense. 
Comparison of actual objects is difficult enough, but how about the 
proposition that virtue is more valuable than a triangle? 

Now as to the actual incommensurability of many values, we may 
indeed admit it, as we admitted the fact of psychological indiffer- 
ence. But this inability to determine the relations no more proves 
that there are no relations, than indifference proves that there are 
objects that fall outside the sphere of value. In so far as ‘‘existent”’ 
objects are concerned, experience indeed shows that objects apparently 
not comparable are really actually so. ‘‘My kingdom for a horse!’’ 
**T would give all that I own for such a letter!’’ Facts such as these 
—and the still more striking cases of the sacrifice or exchange of the 
ethical values of personal honor and truth—show the universality 
of this principle of relativity for all real or realizable objects. But it 
may be maintained that it is only objects that exist or have possible 
existence in connection with which the relation of better than holds. 
** All facts about non-existence are equal in value, neither better nor 
worse.’’ Lessing holds® that in the sphere of pure, timeless values 
all competition, all more and less, is meaningless. Pure value can be 
as little more or less valuable as truth can be more or less true. It 
is through reasoning of this sort that those who speak of absolute 
values are constrained to insist either that there are several absolute, 
wholly incommensurable, values (Miinsterberg) or but one absolute 
timeless value, namely, truth, and that all other values are relative 
(Somlo). 

It is clear that we are here face to face with a fundamental ques- 
tion. Is it necessary to recognize two wholly unrelated types of 
value? With our very way of experiencing, there can be no doubt, 
is bound up the notion that beyond the valued thing there is another 
thing that has another value, more or less. Mediation, relativity in 
this sense, is implied in the value notion. Are there values of 
which this is not true? It seems to me that such a conclusion is not 
necessary ; that the difficulty here exploited rests upon a confusion. 
Because objects are timeless, it does not follow that their value is 


9‘*Studien zur Wertaxiomatik,’’ Leipzig, 1914, p. 42, note. 
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timeless; because the truth about these objects can not be more or 
less true, it does not follow that these truths can not be more or less 
valuable. 

Properly understood, then, it is true that it lies in the nature of 
all values to be comparable. It is not true that ‘‘all facts about non- 
existence are neither better nor worse.’’ Though it may be disputed, 
it has meaning at least to say that the fact that two plus two equals 
four is more important than the fact that all the angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles; or, as Wundt somewhere in his Ethics 
maintains, the postulates of morality are more important than the ax- 
ioms of logic. Perhaps there are points of view from which a circle 
may be said to be more valuable than a round square, and virtue more 
important than either. There are doubtless many such relations that 
are non-significant, but this non-significance does not affect the prin- 
ciple. If every object is actually or potentially somewhere in the 
sphere of value, positive or negative, and if the nature of value is 
such that, given any three values, one of them must be in the middle, 
all value objects of whatever sort must be ultimately commensurable. 
The fact of our inability to determine this order does not affect the 
principle any more than the fact that our knowledge does not enable 
us to determine the existence or non-existence of an object, affects 
that existence. While values are often empirically incommensurable, 
they can not be so in principle without destroying the essence of the 
value notion. 

Of the significance of this principle we may speak more briefly. 
It may be said that this ‘‘a priori principle’’ is nothing more or 
less than the principle of degree or quantity inherent in quality as 
such ; quantity is applicable to value as to any other aspect of things. 
But aside from the fact, already established, that value is not such a 
quality, such a claim would constitute a misunderstanding of the 
entire position, the very point at issue. In the case of quality and its 
degree, the two concepts are at least analytically separable. In the 
case of the value notion, on the other hand, this a priori character is 
part of the very notion itself. It is interesting in this connection to 
note that Baldwin in his theory of value, the most adequate in recent 
discussion,’ recognizes that mediation and relativity (the relation of 
more and less) are bound up with the value notion. For this reason 
he finds reality neither in the categories of existence nor in value, but 
in the esthetic. But is not the esthetic an experience of value? If 
not, what is it? And if it is a value, does it not presuppose another 
value, more or less? His contention that esthetic objects, as esthetic, 
are not comparable can scarcely be said to be made out (p. 282). The 
failure to recognize that more or less is inseparable from value ex- 


10 J. M. Baldwin, ‘‘Genetic Theory of Reality,’’ New York and London, 
1915. See my review, this JouRNAL, Vol. XIII., p. 356. 
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perience even in its esthetic form, vitiates, I think, his entire argu- 
ment. 


II 


I have now developed what seem to me to be two a priori elements 
in the value notion, elements that lie in the nature of value as such. 
I do not say that this exhausts the a priori aspect of value, but this 
will suffice for our present purposes. 

The results of this study have, I think, their own intrinsic signifi- 
cance, but, as I have already suggested, they will be used here chiefly 
for the further development of the doctrine of the ‘‘value objective.”’ 
Let us now return to the conclusions of the preceding paper. The 
essentials of that position are that value is not an object, physical or 
psychical, neither a quality of objects, nor a relation between objects 
of the type of the relational definitions. It is a unique objective. 
These conclusions were reached negatively by a critical examination 
of definitions of value, positively by an analysis of the processes of 
apprehension of value. In the present paper the method has been a 
more objective one, of a priori analysis. But the results are, I think, 
wholly complementary. Let us examine some of the more important 
points. 

In the first place, the difference between value and any form of 
being becomes wholly clear. The value predicate, like the existential, 
is a universal category. As every object, qua object, must be either 
existent or non-existent, so every object must fall somewhere in the 
scale of positive or negative value. But the essential differences 
between the two are also clear. Whereas existence is the contra- 
dictory of non-existence, negative value is not the contradictory of 
positive value. This difference should constitute an effective barrier 
against identifying value with any form of being.’? But the differ- 
ence appears at another point also. There can be no such thing as an 
isolated _value—the concept of higher and lower is inseparable from 
“the. e value notion. There may, however, very well be isolated ex- 
“istents and truths. Value can not be thought without at the same _ 
time thinking degree, but. the same. is not true. of being. When “the 





Opposite position is taken, for instance, in the theory of degrees of 


reality, it is, I believe, because a value connotation is read into the 
concepts of existence and being, and with this connotation is bor- 
rowed the essential form of value. But of this more later. 


110n this aspect of the question, see also Rickert, ‘‘op. cit., pp. 264-71, 
where ‘‘negation’’ is used as a criterion to distinguish value completely from 
being. Whether, as some think, this fact constitutes an equally effective barrier 
against conceiving existence and truth as values, against viewing the existen- 
tial judgment as a value judgment, is yet to be considered. This view will re- 
ceive full consideration in a later connection. Here we are concerned merely 
with one half of the problem—that value is not a form of being. 
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No less important is the light which this a priori analysis throws 
upon the positive character of the value objective. The verbal form 
of the value judgment is, as we have seen, that an object ought to be, 
or to be so and so, on its own account. In this judgment we appre- 
hend, not a quality of objects, but an objective. Whence this ‘‘ought 
to be?’’ It springs, I think, from the a priori necessity inherent in 
value as such. That an object must have positive or negative value, 
that beyond the valued object is another object either more or less 
valuable, are propositions prior to and independent of any particular 
interest or feeling. It is in the last analysis a matter of immediate 
evidence. But if it lies in the nature of value as such that, given any 
two objects, one must be necessarily more valuable than another, 
then it follows that that one ought to be rather than the other. We 
ean contemplate the opposite of this proposition no more than the 
opposite of the proposition that two plus two equals four. The point 
may be made clearer, perhaps, by saying that of no object by itself 
may it be said that it ought to be. It ought to be only rather than 
something else. It is impossible to think oughtness apart from more 
and less. An isolated value is a contradiction in terms. 

It may, of course, be objected that part of our very characteriza- 
tion of the intrinsic value of an object is that it ought to be on its 
own account. But to make this objection is wholly to misunderstand 
the notion of intrinsic value. The expression, ‘‘on its own account,”’ 
has reference to the relation of means to ends, of object to tendency, 
ete., not to that of more or less. The latter relativity is inseparable 
from the value notion. The relativity of value in this sense is in no 
way in contradiction with the statement that value is not a relation. 
Value, it is true, can not be adequately defined as a relation of an 
object to a subject or of object to tendency, etc., but the relation 
‘*better than’’ can be seen to lie in the nature of value as such. 

My third point has to do with the much-disputed question of the 
‘‘subjectivity or objectivity’’ of value. The chief point in the dis- 
cussions of the Association, it was also one of the most important 
lines of cleavage in the debate that followed. On this point also I 
think our analysis throws some light. 

Concerning an objectivity of a certain kind, there is, of course, 
no dispute. That there are values that do not come and go with the- 





individual subject. ‘that feels ‘them—for instance,. economic and ethical — 


~—no one doubts. “Of these “‘it is not fair to_ask whether they are 
relative to human feeling or objectively ‘real.’ They are both. When 
the social nature of valuation is considered the alternative between 
objectivity and relativity to human feeling is wholly unsound.’’ 
Into this point I need not go here. It is fully developed in my study 
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of values.** But this is not the question at issue. It is concerning 
an objectivity of quite another kind about which the dispute rages. 

There are those, for instance, who think that values are qualities 
of objects subsisting like squareness, that the subject merely appre- 
hends them and that they subsist independent of any reference to a 
subject. It is not ‘‘sinnlos,’’ for instance, to attribute to the gold of 
California ‘‘a value for the inhabitants’”’ at a time when it was still 
undiscovered. It is not meaningless, certainly; but why is it not 
meaningless? Because we are not dealing with a valuation at all, 
but with a simple truth proposition.’*’ Again, there are those who, 
as we have seen, in their attempts to do justice to the nature of value 
as ultimately objective, and at the same time to recognize its relation 
to an emotional subject, characterize it as ‘‘imperative existence’”’ 
or ‘‘being for will.’’ That this but leads us back to the difficulties of 
the ‘‘relational definition’’ we have also seen; we need not go into 
this here.** 

How then conceive the objectivity of values? No one really be- 
lieves that value comes and goes with the subject that feels it; how 
reconcile this with the equally certain proposition that value is 
always for a subject? I, for one, am not disposed to minimize the 
difficulties of the problem. I have been reflecting upon it for years. 
Having tried all the hypotheses—of ‘‘potentialization’’ (Meinong) 
of ‘‘over-individual will’’ and ‘‘transcendental subject,’’ and found 
them wanting, I am not overconfident of the solution here proposed. 
But I think the answer lies in the direction at least of the positions 
of this paper. Let us recall then the a priori aspects of value and 
see what bearing they have upon this point. 

That there would be no valuation, and therefore no application 
of the a priori laws of value, if there were no emotional subject with 
his interests, can now be taken for certain. But this is far from 
saying that the value is wholly determined by the emotional subject, 
either individual or social. Part of the determination of any value 
is precisely the necessity that lies in the nature of value as such. 
I may perhaps put my point in this way. If we know apart from 
particular experiences of desire and feeling, that every object, in 

12 ‘Valuation, Its Nature and Laws,’’ Chap. XIV., pp. 386-395. See also 
De Laguna, ‘‘Introduction to the Science of Ethies,’’ p. 336. 

13 To infer from this that value is independent of any subject is to fail to 
make an important distinction which it has been the special service of D. W. 
Fisher (‘‘The Problem of the Value Judgment,’’ Philos. Rev., 1913, Vol. 22) 
recently to emphasize, the distinction, namely, between value and the relation of 
‘value for a subject.’’ The latter is a truth proposition, and like any other is 
timeless. The relation of value of gold to inhabitants was true then, as it is 
now, but the value as such was not, except indeed in the sense that potentially 


every object must find itself somewhere in the scale of positive or negative value. 
14“ Value and Existence,’’ pp. 464-65. 
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the broadest sense, has some place in the world of value, either posi- 
tive or negative, then the psychological processes of valuation cam 
not first give it that place. If it is true that given two values, they 
must necessarily stand in the relation of more and less, then the 
processes of feeling and will can not first create that relation. Recog- 
nition of the full weight of this argument should establish the ob- 
jectivity of value in the more than social sense. It should also serve 
to show, I think, that this objectivity is not incompatible with the 
proposition that value is always for a subject, and with the sub- 
jectivity of the ‘‘value qualities.’’ Further than this I do not at 
this point care to go. 


III 


In conclusion a few words are necessary on the much-disputed 
question of the ‘‘value-judgment.’’ Some discussion seems required 
by the fact that it has been assumed throughout. In so far as it does 
not merely indicate a careless use of words, the claim for a specific 
value-judgment, as distinguished from judgments of existence and 
truth, implies that value is in some sense a counterpart of being, and 
our conception of value as an ‘‘objective’’ undoubtedly requires us 
to hold to the value-judgment. So far as they go, the arguments for 
the former are arguments for the latter. The conception of ‘‘knowl- 
edge of value’’ developed in this paper also distinctly implies it— 
especially the discussion of subjectivity and objectivity. In what 
follows we shall confine our efforts to meeting certain arguments 
against the value-judgment. 

That this is a conception that has recently been losing rather 
than gaining ground, can not be denied. It is held by many that 
what is called a value-judgment is really a truth-judgment (Meinong, 
Somlo, Perry) ; that valuation itself is not judgmental, but the ap- 
prehension of a quality (Meinong) or the expression of a feeling 
(Croce, Perry). When I say that this ornament is beautiful or this 
act is good, all that I am saying is that it is true that the object has 
this quality, or calls out this feeling; or, on the relational view, I am 
merely cognizing a relation between the object and the interest of a 
subject. I can not avoid the impression that the negative view in 
all its forms rests upon a misapprehension of what the supposed 
value-judgment really is, the reason for which we may, I think, now 
see. That an object has such and such a quality, that the ornament 
is beautiful or the act good, is undoubtedly a truth-judgment, a 
statement of matter of fact. Similarly that A has interest for a sub- 
ject is merely the cognition of a relation of the object to the subject. 
If either of these is the value-judgment, then, of course, it differs in 
no significant respect from judgments of truth and fact. Again, if 
the value-judgment is identified with the ‘‘emotional experience’’ of 
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the good, there seems reason for saying that we are merely calling 
judgmental what is not judgmental. It is as Croce says, merely ‘‘an 
expression of feeling’’; all that distinguishes the value-judgment 
from the truth-judgment is found in the pre-judgmental level. 

But is this really the case? Is the value-judgment to be identified 
with either of these—truth-judgment or feeling? Evidently in our 
opinion it is not. We have already warned against the confusion of 
the truth-judgment with the value-judgment. Similarly, we have 
repeatedly and specifically distinguished between the emotional ex- 
perience of the value-qualities and the value-judgment,’* showing 
that while they may be simultaneous in experience they are always 
separable for analysis. 

This misapprehension of the locus of the value-judgment comes 
out clearly in a recent discussion by Perry. He puts the supposed 
difficulties of the value-judgment theory in an especially cogent 
form (either truth-judgment or emotional experience) and calls 
upon the present writer to answer the dilemma which he presents. 
‘‘The attitude of interest,’’ he submits, ‘‘either constitutes values or 
it cognizes them. If it constitutes them then the cognition of value 
lies in the observation, comparison, recording, and systematic descrip- 
tion of interests in their relation to their objects and to one an- 
other,’’ that is, they are truth-judgments. ‘‘If, on the other hand, 
the interest cognizes values, then values themselves are not matters 
of interest at all, but qualities of objects for which interest furnishes 
simply the requisite sensibility. If we accept this alternative, we 
are thrown back upon Moore’s contention that value is indefinable.’’?® 
He means here, of course, an indefinable quality. 

Let us examine this supposed dilemma. ‘‘The attitude of interest 
either constitutes values or it cognizes them.’’ The careful reader 
will have already scented the ambiguity in the word ‘‘values’’ which 
it has already been one of the main objects of our earlier study to 
remove. It may well be that Perry is sound in his doctrine of the 
subjectivity of the ‘‘tertiary qualities,’ although his illustrations 
we have found singularly inept,’ and in view of the still debatable 
question of an ‘‘emotional presentation,’’ we prefer to leave the ques- 
tion open. Let us say then for the sake of the argument that the atti- 
tude of interest constitutes these qualities or ‘‘values.’’ Does it fol- 
low that it constitutes the value, that relation of the object to being, 
described as ‘‘ought to be’’? If, as I think we have abundantly 
shown, value is something other than the qualities on account of 
which the object is valued, then it may quite possibly be that these 
qualities are dependent upon desire and feeling and yet that part of 

15 ‘* Value and Existence,’’ p. 42. 


16 R. B. Perry, ‘‘The Definition of Value,’’ this JourRNAL, Vol. XI., p. 152. 
17 ‘* Value and Existence,’’ p. 457. 
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the value which is determined a priori be cognizable only by judg- 
ment. If, to repeat, we know apart from experiences of feeling and 
will that every object has some place in the world of value, and that 
given any two values they must necessarily stand in the relation of 
more and less, then valuation can not give it that place, and interest 
ean not first create this relation. 

The disjunction itself is then open to question. It is not certain 
that there is no middle ground, that the total attitude of ‘‘apprecia- 
tion’’ may not include both ‘‘constitution’’ and ‘‘cognition.’’ But 
let us see how the dilemma proceeds. If interest ‘‘constitutes values, 
then the cognition of value lies in the . . . systematic description of 
interests in their relation to objects and to one another.’’ There can 
be no question that such cognition involves no specific value-judg- 
ment. As we have seen, it differs in no respect from judgments of 
truth and fact. But (and it is curious that Perry has not seen this) 
it also involves no cognition, no acknowledgment of value at all! 
That which the value-judgment gives me knowledge of, that which 
constitutes knowledge of value, is something quite different; it is 
that unique relation of the object to being and non-being, that an 
object ought to be, the value objective. To call this (systematic 
description of interests) cognition of value is simply to confuse 
acquaintance with an object with ‘‘knowledge about.’’ 

But it is even more, I think, in the second part of the dilemma 
that a serious misapprehension appears. ‘‘If, on the other hand, 
interest cognizes values, then values are not matters of interest at 
all, but qualities of objects for which interest furnishes simply the 
requisite sensibility.”? Here again the confusion of value and 
‘‘values’’ plays its part; but more important is the assumption that 
value must be either a relation or a quality. But are these the only 
alternatives? Certainly not if our criticism of both these conceptions 
is sound, and the argument for the value objective is valid. Surely 
Perry does not confuse the qualities of an object apprehended by the 
senses with its existence as apprehended by the judgment. Why then 
should he confuse the qualities of an object on account of which it is 
valued with the value itself, the fact that it ought to be? 

I think it will be clear to all who have followed our argument 
thus far, that whatever apparent force this dilemma has is due to 
ambiguities in the terms ‘‘cognition’”’ and ‘‘values.’’ Values, being 
determined by interest, the cognition of value, we are told, can be 
nothing but the ‘‘observation, comparison, and systematic descrip- 
tion of interests in their relation to their objects and to one another.’’ 
Now if by ‘‘cognition’’ of values is here meant what I have called 
the science of values, I have no objection to make. My own work 
which aims to be a contribution to such a science, is just such a sys- 
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tematic description. But if, on the other hand, cognition of value 
does not mean in the least that description of relations—value being 
not ultimately definable as a relation—then the cognition of value 
can not be such a description. That which lies in the nature of value 
as such is forever different from that which lies in the nature of 
existence and truth. The term appreciation simply marks this differ- 
ence. 

But all this has to do with questions that arise from a sheer mis- 
apprehension of the problem of the value-judgment. Much more 
important, to my mind, are Croce’s strictures, already noted, when 
their implications are fully understood. They go to the root of the 
relations of value to being, and for this reason are especially signifi- 
cant from the point of view of our discussions of the relation of value 
to reality yet to come. For him, as we have seen, the so-called value- 
judgment is simply an absurdity, a logical monstrosity ; and what are 
called value-judgments should be recognized as merely ‘‘expressions 
of feeling.’’ ‘‘Take,’’ he says, ‘‘the value-judgment in its usual 
form, ‘A is as it should be,’ or negatively, ‘A is as it should not be.’ 
Apparently it is a judgment, because it seems to assure us by impli- 
cation of the existence of a specific A. That an existential judgment 
is presupposed in so-called value-judgments is beyond doubt, but 
one must not confuse the conditions with the conditioned.’’ With 
this premise, he proceeds to disclose the logical monster. It is best 
seen in the negative form. For ‘‘if A exists, it is already as it should 
be, for it can not be otherwise.’’ But the positive form is no better. 
‘*A is as it should be.’’ If this form escapes contradiction it falls 
into tautology, for if A is it is already as it should be. 

The point of the criticism seems clear enough. Finding, as he 
rightly does, the true locus of the supposed value-judgment (in- 
trinsic value) in the proposition that an object ought to be or ought 
not to be, he seeks to show that a judgment of that form is impos- 
sible. In order to do so, however, he must make certain assumptions 
which are certainly open to question. The first of these is the 
assumption that value is a quality, and with it the assumption that 
the value-judgment, to be a judgment, must be of the type, S is P. 
Now, as we have seen,’* contradiction certainly does result if value 
be conceived as a quality, if oughtness is the predicate in such a 
judgment. Qualities inhere in objects, and since it is the quality that 
makes the object what it is, the judgment presupposes that the object 
is not other than it is. Make value equivalent to ‘‘ought to be’’ and 
eall this oughtness a quality of being, and the logical monster is com- 
plete. But we have also every reason to believe that value is not a 
quality. Moreover, there is no reason for assuming that the value- 


18 Value and Existence,’’ p. 459. 
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judgment must be of the type S is P. In fact, I think that while 
Croce has found the true locus of the value-judgment, he has mis- 
taken the form, and his difficulty really goes back to this. The value- 
judgment is not ‘‘A is as it ought to be,’’ but rather ‘‘that A ought 
to be.’’ It is the very nature of the value-judgment that it appre- 
hends, not something completely given, but rather something to be. 
Value is not a determination of being, but a direction of becoming.’® 
The second unwarranted assumption is that the value-judgment 
‘‘assures us by implication of the existence of a given A.’’ ‘‘But if 
A exists, it is already as it should be, etc.’’ This assumption is, as 
we have already seen, wholly unwarranted. The value-judgment 
does not give us knowledge of existence. Existence is not a necessary 
presupposition of value. With the recognition of this fact another 
source of the contradiction and absurdity disappears. 

It can not, of course, escape the thoughtful reader that the sup- 
posed difficulty which Croce here exploits really raises the funda- 
mental metaphysical problem of value and being. For an idealism 
such as he professes, value and being are ultimately identical; ‘‘A is 
already as it should be,’’ whatever is is right. To say that an object 
ought or ought not to be must then be but a subjective ‘‘expression 
of feeling.’’ Now that value and reality are ultimately inseparable 
seems to be an ineradicable postulate of our thought. As we find 
reality intolerable without raising it to the sphere of value, so we 
find it equally difficult to think value without giving it some form of 
being. This sets the ultimate—and most diffieult—of the ontological 
problems of value; it will engage our attention in the paper still to 
follow. But one thing at least is clear. There is no justification 
whatever for the dogmatism that Croce here maintains, and still less 
for its use as an argument against the value-judgment. The diffi- 
culties in the way of conceiving value as a quality or ‘‘determina- 
tion’’ of being are now fully apparent; and if this misconception of 
value be removed, the more serious difficulties of the value-judgment 
disappear. 


Wirpur M. UrsBan 
TRINITY COLLEGE, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





THE CONFESSIONS OF AN OLD REALIST 


T would be difficult to say whether the ‘‘common sense’’ views of 
the ‘‘plain man’’ are regarded by contemporary philosophy 
chiefly as objects of reproach or as ideals for emulation. Numerous 
19T can not claim to have completely understood Professor Dewey’s very 


suggestive paper on the ‘‘ Logic of Judgments of Practise,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. 
XII., p. 505, but I think we are in agreement on this point. 
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citations from representative thinkers might be given to substantiate 
either view. But it is interesting to note that, however the ‘‘plain 
man’s’’ views are evaluated, the old dualistic realism is both ridiculed 
as mere unsophisticated common sense and at the same time attacked 
as over-sophisticated epistemology. The defender of the old realism, 
therefore, finds himself in a most uncomfortable position. To be 
both unsophisticated and over-sophisticated at once is to have a com- 
plication of diseases which is, to say the least, unpleasant. And his 
discomfort is increased by the very nature of his old-fashioned views. 
For they are so very commonplace and uninteresting. In face of the 
bewildering variety of innumerable idealisms and new realisms which 
overflow the philosophical market, he can but feel somewhat shy of 
exhibiting his very modest and time-worn wares, and half ashamed 
of being found still in possession of his antiquated heritage. His 
only comfort is the thought that heirlooms so aged as his, though 
worn and rusty, at least show a certain time-defying quality which 
none of his neighbors’ fresh and shiny articles gives evidence of 
possessing. 

What the dualistic realist stands for is pretty well known to all; 
yet it is, perhaps, worth his while to make from time to time a fresh 
confession of his faith and of its bearings upon the new problems and 
the new theories of the age. He maintains, as he ever has done, that 
the antithesis between the mental and the physical is the most abso- 
lute antithesis within the realm of being, and he regards all attempts 
to minimize its importance as bound to lead to confusion of thought. 
He is not, however, so belated in his thinking as to fail to realize the 
difficulties that beset him the moment he attempts to define these two 
spheres of being. If he starts out to give a positive definition of con- 
sciousness he finds himself in danger of taking for granted the thing 
to be defined and of describing it by a series of its synonyms. For 
consciousness, as he understands it, is sui generis, or at any rate 
belongs to no other genus than the very abstract one of being. And 
if he is to define it by its differentia from other species of the genus 
being he seems reduced to purely negative terms. This difficulty, 
indeed, is one that he himself is the first to declare; repeatedly he has 
asserted that no definition could make plain the nature of conscious- 
ness to one who did not already know by direct experience what it 
was, any more than a form of words could communicate to a blind 
man the real nature of red. This predicament is undeniably an un- 
pleasant one, and the opponents of the old realist have not failed to 
take advantage of it, reviling him for his speechlessness and asking 
the seemingly pertinent question, If you are so sure of ‘‘conscious- 
ness,’’ do tell us what it is! To which our old realist can only respond 
that the question is really not so pertinent as it seems, since con- 
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sciousness, if it be what he considers it, must by its very nature be 
incapable of the sort of definition that the question seems to demand, 

Under these circumstances the best course for our old realist would 
seem to be to start, not with a definition, but with what logicians call 
an exhibition of terms. He may, in other words, begin by pointing 
out certain entities the existence of which no one denies, as the repre- 
sentatives of the field which the word consciousness denotes. If he is 
to pursue this method he should, of course, be especially careful to 
include among his terms nothing whose existence is subject to any 
serious and sensible doubt. Hence it would be decidedly inadvisable 
—at least in my opinion—for him to stake his cause on so very 
dubious an entity as ‘‘consciousness in general.’’ If there be such a 
thing as consciousness in this sense—a sort of diaphanous varnish 
through which we see everything’ else—it is at least very difficult to 
prove it, and even though it were demonstrable by inference it could 
not be classed as one of the empirically obvious entities which we 
could exhibit in an attempt to show what we mean by the psychical. 
Neither do I think the dualist should include the self in his exhibi- 
tion of mental entities. I have been much impressed with Miss 
Calkins’s arguments in favor of the self, but whatever one’s views of 
its nature and reality, it can hardly be put forward as an admitted 
and directly experienced entity which will serve to make more clear 
the meaning of consciousness, 

Among the entities which I think the dualistic realist should ex- 
hibit as illustrations of the mental should be included conations, 
affections, meanings—all of which have a certain active character 
which makes them peculiarly ‘‘subjective’’—and also the more ob- 
jective items of consciousness, namely, sense qualities, whether pri- 
mary or secondary, percepts both veridical and non-veridical, and 
memory or imagination images. Since nearly all the new realists, 
whether American or English, agree that these latter, relatively 
passive, entities belong to the physical world, and since they involve 
certain peculiar difficulties, it may be worth while to give special 
consideration to the question how the dualist should deal with them. 
Professor Holt has pointed out most admirably the difficulties and 
absurdities involved in the fairly common view that sensations have 
no qualities. ‘‘The clover is not yellow: that is merely my sensation. 
Yet mine is not a yellow sensation. Oh no, as Berkeley and all [ ?] 
psychologists firmly agree; the sensation is neither yellow nor red, 
loud nor soft. Where, then, is the yellow, if the object is not yellow 
nor yet the sensation yellow?’” 

Professor Holt’s criticism is not only admirably expressed, but 
it is so unanswerable in itself that I for one should be induced to 


1‘¢The Concept of Consciousness,’’ p. 139. 
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recommend to the dualist an immediate surrender if I thought him 
bound to uphold the view of consciousness which Professor Holt 
attacks. The criticism is too profound to be answered; it must be 
avoided. For my own part I must add that long before reading Pro- 
fessor Holt’s and Professor Woodbridge’s? criticisms of the dualistic 
view of consciousness I had come to the conclusion that sensations and 
percepts, as psychical entities, must be regarded as having actually 
all the qualities which we find them to have—color, extension, and 
the rest. That this is the rational and natural course seems plain 
enough as soon as it is suggested, and so far as I can see there is no 
good argument against it. At first, no doubt, it seems paradoxical to 
speak of a green sensation, for the phrase suggests picking up an 
object, looking at it, and finding it green. And if in saying that we 
had green sensations and percepts one meant that we looked at our 
percepts and found them green, it would of course be both paradox- 
ical and absurd. We do not look at our percepts. Neither have we 
got green percepts inside our heads. We open our eyes and see 
green trees and green grass; and our consciousness at that moment 
has, as one of many characteristics, that of greenness. We do not 
see our percepts, but we see by means of them. To have visual per- 
cepts is to see. To have green percepts is to see green. 

In like manner our percepts or images are characterized, not only 
by all the secondary qualities, but by all the primary qualities. They 
are spatial and temporal in just the same way that they are green 
and sweet. And here we come upon a point of the dualist’s creed 
which, I confess, does at first sound paradoxical. I shall state the 
paradox as startlingly as I can. Our visual and tactual percepts are 
spatial, but are not in space. Unquestionably extension is one of 
_ their characteristics, but this does not mean that they belong to or 
have position in the common objective space which science studies ; 
it does not mean that any one of them can be said to be six inches 
long or any other ten feet high. To ask, How much extension has 
your perceptual image? How many feet or inches does it extend? is 
to treat a percept as something which it is not. When I say that a 
physical object is a foot long I mean that it is the same length as an- 
other physical object in objective space, namely, a foot rule. When I 
say that a perceptual image has spatial qualities I do not mean that it 
can be measured by a foot rule. My image of a tree, let us say, is 
not so long as my image of a foot rule when I hold the rule close to 
my eye: it is longer than my image of the rule when the rule is lean- 
ing against the tree trunk; but in both these cases I am measuring 
image by image and neither of them by the foot rule. 

Hence I maintain that there is nothing illogical or difficult in the 


2‘¢The Belief in Sensations.’’ This JOURNAL, Vol. X., pp. 599 ff. 
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conception that percepts have spatial characteristics, but are not in 
space. The proof that they are not in space is of course another 
matter, and in this brief paper no attempt is made to prove the truth 
of any of the conceptions of dualism, further than to show that they 
are not inherently contradictory or illogical. And that much I think 
I may fairly claim for the view I have stated about perception and 
space. Take the objective space which new realists and old realists 
alike believe in, the space studied by geometry and presupposed by 
the natural sciences; go through it carefully, examining all its con- 
tents; rake it, dissect it, go over it from east to west with the finest 
of fine-tooth combs, with the most powerful of microscopes and the 
most sweeping of telescopes; and nowhere in it shall you find a per- 
ception or any other item of consciousness. Space is chock-full of 
other things. There is no room in it for consciousness. And con- 
sciousness is by its nature such that it can not be in space. It is a 
different sort of thing. The physical objects which we perceive and 
think of by means of our percepts and images are in space; the brain 
processes which are somehow connected with the percepts and images 
are in space; but the conscious entities themselves can no more be in 
space than a logarithm can be in a quart of milk. 

Having tried to show what ‘‘consciousness’’ signifies by pointing 
out its denotation, our old realist may now, more profitably than at 
first, attempt a (negative) definition of it. This he can best do by 
first indicating what he means by physical. And I know of no way 
by which a realist of any type, whether old or new, can state the 
nature of the physical without falling into the traps laid for him by 
the idealist except by presupposing the independent reality of an ob- 
jective space. With this premised, he may very well define the phys- 
ical in the way proposed by Professor Stout in the ‘‘ Proceedings of 
the Aristotelian Society,’’* or in the very similar way suggested in an 
article in this JourNAL.*. The physical might, then, be defined as 
that which has extension or position within our common, objective, 
three-dimensional space. I am not certain that more need here be 
added, though I am quite ready to modify my view. But even if this 
should prove an adequate definition of the physical, we could not 
shortly define the psychical by merely calling it the non-physical. 
For if we would avoid a view which one enthusiast over the new logic, 
with a shudder at the thought, entitles ‘‘impious,’’ we must at least 
leave a possible place for purely logical entities. The old realist 
might, indeed, perfectly well contend that these are only thoughts 
or possible thoughts, but he need not take this view, hence had best 
formulate his definition of the psychical in terms which shall not 

3‘*Are Presentations Mental or Physical?’’ in the ‘‘Proceedings’’ for 
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force the lovers of the new logic into the ranks of his enemies. He 
has enemies enough without them. With these considerations in 
mind, the psychical might be defined as those non-physical entities 
which (in the words suggested by the executive committee) ‘‘are 
existent only as functions of the experience of one or more individual 
persons or organisms.’’ 

The question how the old realist is to prove the truth of his views 
is one which obviously can not be treated in a brief paper whose 
single aim is to formulate those views. I can not, however, regard 
those views as even formulated without saying something about that 
bitterly attacked and (as I think) often misrepresented correlate of 
dualism, the ‘‘correspondence theory of knowledge.’’ That dualism, 
with its correspondence or ‘‘picture’’ theory, is in some respects an 
improvement over naive realism, its opponents are usually willing to 
grant. ‘‘The great advantage of the picture theory,’’ say the Plat- 
form Realists, ‘‘is that it fully accounts for error and illusion; the 
disadvantage of it is that it appears to account for nothing else. The 
only external world is one that we can never experience; the only 
world that we can have any experience of is the internal world of the 
ideas.’’> We are, in short, imprisoned within the iron ring of our 
ideas and are prevented by them from ever getting at reality. We 
can not know the real because our ideas are between us and it, blind- 
folding our eyes and stopping our ears. 

This, it must be admitted, seems to be a very serious criticism ; 
serious both because of the consequences to which it leads and because 
it contradicts what appear to be plain facts. When I perceive a 
house I surely do not perceive my percept of the house; when I think 
of my friend I am thinking of him, not of my thought of him. The 
‘‘man in the street’’ who, after so many years of ignominy, has come 
into such great and sudden favor with philosophers, will tell us that 
he sees things and thinks of things ‘“‘directly.’’ Before condemning 
the correspondence theory, however, let us ask ourselves what it is to 
perceive a thing directly. Few certainly will deny that we perceive 
by means of our sense organs. And though the man in the street may 
know nothing about it, most of the rest of us will admit that our nerv- 
ous system has something to do with perception. In perception, 
therefore,—in ‘‘direct perception’’ if you like—we make use of our 
sense organs and our nervous systems, and without them perception 
would be impossible. Now, as I understand the dualist, he main- 
tains merely that in perception we use not only our sense organs and 
nervous systems, but also our perceptual images, and that if any one of 
these means or implements were lacking perception would be impos- 
sible. My perceptual image is one of the tools I use in perceiving my 


5 ‘The New Realism,’’ pp. 4-5. 
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object, and to have it 7s to perceive my object and to perceive it 
directly. In having a perceptual image I do not perceive a percep- 
tual image: I perceive the object, and I do so by means of the image. 
In like manner, in thinking of my friend I do not think of the thought 
of my friend; but I have a thought of him, a thought which 
means him and which (in both an intellectualistic and a prag- 
matic sense) corresponds to him. If the critic insists this is not di- 
rect knowledge will he tell us what direct knowledge is? What does 
the gentleman want? ‘To say that my friend is the direct object of 
my thought and to say that I think of him directly seem to me iden- 
tical assertions. Percepts are simply my means of perceiving and 
thoughts my means of thinking, just as the voice is my means of 
speaking. To insist that I can not perceive a red house because I 
have to perceive it by means of my percept is like insisting that I 
can not hear the organ because I can only hear its sound, or that I 
can not say ‘‘Boo’’ because I have to say it with my voice. The cor- 
respondence theory, therefore, properly understood, far from making 
of our ideas a prison house, considers them a part of the necessary 
means of external reference and communication. And the criticism 
upon it, which at first seemed so serious, turns out to be in fact a 
demand that we should think without thoughts and perceive without 
perceptions. 


JAMES Bissett PRATT. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Moral Obligation to be Intelligent, and other Essays. JoHN ERSKINE. 
New York: Duffield and Company. 1915. Pp. 167. 


It is a small book on a great subject, a book of philosophy in the 
ancient and honorable sense, for it is a little book of unlabored wisdom 
discussing not God’s business but man’s, 

The education of the imagination is a great matter, and literature is a 
school for the training of it. What are the virtues that English litera- 
ture invites us to admire? And what would Socrates be likely to say 
about the Victorian, pre-Victorian, and post-Victorian ideals? Would 
he find his favorite virtue, the only one he put much store by, esteemed or 
understood? The men who went down with the Royal George died bravely, 
but they were the victims of stupidity, “and our memory passes easily 
over the lack of a virtue we never did think much of, and dwells on the 
English virtues of courage and discipline. So we forget the shocking 
blunder of the charge of the Light Brigade, and proudly sing the heroism 
of the victims.” Mathew Arnold explained the purpose of culture as the 
purpose “‘ to make reason and the will of God prevail.’ This formula he 
quoted from an Englishman. Differently stated, the purpose of culture, 
he said, is ‘to make an intelligent being yet more intelligent.’ This 
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formula he borrowed from a Frenchman.” When the Titanic went down, 
hundreds died in the fine English way, but with no necessity and no 
excuse. The fact that this was the English way of doing things was the 
heart of the tragedy, as a man pointed out. “ That discouraging person 
was an Irishman.” “ What would Socrates have thought of Mr. Pickwick 
or the Vicar of Wakefield, or David Copperfield or Arthur Pendennis? 
For that matter would he have felt admiration or pity for Colonel 
Newcome?” 

But hope appears in a quarter where it has been least expected by those 
bred up on the English classics. To our shores come hosts of human 
beings bent on escaping from one thing and possessing another, on finding 
opportunity for the exercise of intelligence in bettering their lot. “They 
differ from each other, but against the Anglo-Saxon they are confederated 
in a Greek love of knowledge, in a Greek assurance that sin and misery 
are the fruit of ignorance, and that to know is to achieve virtue.” 

With which ideal ought education to be inspired? Shall we give the 
English or the French definition of culture. To America, at least “much 
as we may sentimentally deplore it, England seems destined to be less and 
less the source of culture, of religion and learning.” When a professor 
of English writes like that, philosophers ought to know about it. Phi- 
losophy is singularly exposed to the temptation to be doing the will of 
God; it can surely do no harm to accustom ourselves to viewing philosophy 
as a contribution to intelligence. 

The second essay is an imaginary commencement address, and is an 
altogether delightful blend of seriousness and humor. I can not resist 
the temptation to quote the opening paragraph and part of the second. 

“As I feel for a moment the wholesome dizziness that is the penalty 
of mounting a platform above one’s fellows, and as I look down at the 
young faces courteously lifted for my first words, I am aware of—what 
shall I call it?—of an enforced collaboration; suddenly I have a vision of 
other rooms filled with other young men, who wait, as you do, for the 
first words of the commencement speaker, and at once I feel a sudden 
sympathy with those other speakers, who desire, as I do, to translate the 
occasion into wise and appropriate words. I see our various schools and 
colleges keeping their commencements with a single mind—the audiences 
all expecting the same address, and the speakers, however original, all 
delivering it. You expect, every graduating class expects, to be told what 
to do with education, now you have it; your school or college owes it to 
itself, you think, to confess in public the purpose for which it has trained 
you. I can almost hear the speakers, from ocean to ocean, responding in 
unison to this expectation in the graduates they face; the simultaneous 
eloquence is so inevitable that I can follow it almost word for word; in 
fact I almost join in. 

“The speech they are delivering is known as the Call to Service. The 
substance of it is that educated men should be unselfish; that learning is 
a vain and dangerous luxury if it is only for ourselves; that the following 
of truth, the reverent touching of the hem of her garment, is not, as we 
may have thought, a privilege, nor is even the love of truth a virtue, until 
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it is converted into a responsibility toward others. Few of us care to 
challenge this teaching.” 

Mr. Erskine almost joins in, but not quite; for the call to service is so 
gladly heard by young idealists: and it pardons one’s own shortcomings so 
generously, and it is so generously indifferent to any reluctance or hesita- 
tion on the part of those in need. “ What confounds us is the plain fact 
that only those who hope to render the service have the slightest enthusiasm 
for it.” Who is to be really benefited? And enthusiasm for the call is 
not enough. Missionaries are warned, I believe, against enthusiasm. If 
enthusiasm is not felt for the means as well as for the end, for the capacity 
to serve as well as for service itself, we are likely to go on in the good 
old way of being satisfied with good intentions. 

“The Mind of Shakespere” is a subject of a different sort, yet a dis- 
cerning reader may see in it a contribution to the theme of intelligence 
from a different angle. Shakespere has been explained with adoration as 
a miracle that ought, by his very distance from us common folk, to be 
unintelligible. But we understand him as though he were one of our- 
selves. He does not say what no one ever thought of before, but what 
every one instantly comprehends. It is his unembarrassed penetration 
that seems so marvelous; he sees life and things, not a social version of 
life and things, and he uses words as life and things call for them, not 
as custom calls for them. In this he is like vigorous children, or those 
rare grown persons who are so full of light because they are so uncon- 
sciously, so recklessly sincere. His wisdom is not of the sort that comes 
from pondering upon problems, and weighing alternative solutions; it is 
the sudden insight into particular rights and wrongs which, though ex- 
pressed in general terms, is a reaction to concrete realities. That is. 
after all, the vitality of intelligence, though Mr. Erskine does not precisely 
say so. ! 

With the last essay, “ Magic and Wonder in Literature,” we are again 
facing the problem of intelligence. Magic has had a great career in the 
world, and in literature it survives in the stout British faith that goodness 
is a working substitute for knowledge. A few centuries ago beauty could 
work miracles, but to-day we are fed abundantly with the doctrine that 
good intentions shall certainly prevail. Magic fascinated the mind be- 
cause magic meant power, power to make something better for somebody, 
and this aspiration of magic is as natural and as human as any that we 
have. Why should the right way to get power be less wonderful than the 
wrong way? What literature ought to keep alive is the habit of wonder, 
that sense that things are as new to-day as they ever were, and that old age 
is only the working hypothesis of the undertaker. The trouble is, Mr. 
Erskine says, that “the ideal of wonder has rarely included the ideal of 
control, without which we refuse to be fascinated.” Must this ideal 
permanently find expression in intellectual foolishness? Surely it is a 
serious matter that an instinctive apprehension of intelligence should 
pervade a literature and impregnate the imagination of its lovers. 

One is reminded of much in Mr. Santayana’s doctrine of poetry. And, 
indeed, back of these four essays is the philosophical attitude of “the 
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Life of Reason,” which is a thing that literature ought to facilitate and 
not encumber. 
WENDELL T. Bus. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


What is Education? Ernest Carrott Moore. New York: Ginn and 
Company. 1915. Pp. 350. 


Professor Moore’s book consists of a collection of eleven lectures and 
essays closely related to the question of teaching efficiency as based on the 
learning process in pupils. The author considers the chief enemy of a 
truly educative school-setting to be job-lot instruction of children (even 
including the children of a larger growth to be found in colleges and uni- 
versities) by means of formal memoriter methods. Lectures or the more 
informal telling of the grades, are admissible against a background of 
inquiry, and book assignments are valuable, even essential, as means of 
solving problems already formulated in the pupil’s mind; but lectures and 
book assignments are bad, and relatively worse, according to the passivity 
and lack of initiative of the learner. For learning, as a natural human 
activity is, and must be, world-building. If the pupil is to be educated, 
it is essential first of all that he be an active builder. To be a builder, it 
is fundamental that he should possess aims—not aims in general, but aims 
specific, local, present, self-discovered, and self-chosen. ‘ Methods of 
teaching are good just in the degree that they make the student a partner 
in the enterprise of learning.” The first aim of the teacher should be to 
surround the pupil with conditions which will involve him profoundly in 
the processes of distinguishing, selecting, arranging, solving, and using. 

The author’s enthusiasm and single-mindedness of purpose combine 
with excellent literary qualities to produce a most readable and convinc- 
ing book. Its subject-matter is not novel to one who has kept up with the 
literature of teaching method, as Professor Moore is the first to insist; 
but it is presented with a freshness and a breadth of historical vision that 
make it a very significant contemporary treatment of a theme that will 
never cease to demand attention. 

Holding as he does a brief for the pupil’s self-activity, the author does 
not stress as much as the topic deserves the place of drill and book-work 
in the class-room and the study period; but had he done so, the book would 
probably have failed somewhat of the larger usefulness that it bids fair 
to attain, for its greatest mission is pointedly and persistently to raise the 
troublesome question of how to assist children to mental self-activity and 
the possession of abiding interests of the right sort. A thorough, unbiased 
reading of the book can hardly fail of compelling the teacher, whether in 
the lower grades of the common schools or in the colleges and universities 
of the country, to ask himself whether he is doing all that he could do 
under the circumstances which surround him, in the way of introducing 
initiative, research, and judgment into the work of the pupils under his 
direction. 

Epwarp H. Reisner 
Kansas STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
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Contributions to the Founding of the Theory of Transfinite Numbers. 
Georc Cantor. Translated and provided with an introduction and 
notes by Philip E. B. Jourdain. Chicago and London: The Open 
Court Publishing Company. 1915. Pp. vii 211. 


This volume is the first of a series of scientific and philosophic classics 
which it is the laudable intention of the Open Court Company to publish. 
The initial term of the series is excellent. The introduction tracing cer- 
tain developments in modern mathematical analysis from impulses found 
in the mathematico-physical works of Fourier to their present culmina- 
tions will not, indeed, be intelligible to many philosophers, but it will be 
interesting and instructive to many mathematicians. Mr. Jourdain has, 
however, rendered a service to many philosophers and to some mathema- 
ticians, by translating into clear and otherwise acceptable English Can- 
tor’s two epoch-making memoirs of 1895 and 1897. Cantor is by common 
consent easily primate among those who have contributed to the beautiful 
and, for philosophy and mathematics, the profoundly significant doctrine 
variously known in English as the theory of point-sets or manifolds or 
assemblages or aggregates or classes, in French as Théorie des ensembles, 
and in German as Mengenlehre or Mannigfalligkeitslehre. And in the 
two memoirs here translated into English we have Cantor’s maturest 
thought respecting the nature of those numbers which, as they surpass 
any finite number, however large, have been quite fittingly and even 
poetically described as transfinite. Here is not the place to analyze the 
memoirs themselves. It is proper to say, however, that they carry a 
certain atmosphere that may repel or embarrass a reader not familiar 
with the kind of thinking involved. The needed preparation may be 
gained by the help of Volume II. of “ Acta Mathematica ” where is found 
in French a collection of the earlier contributions by Cantor to the gen- 
eral theory of manifolds. It ought also to be said here that to any one 
without a knowledge of this generai theory many of the most important 
recent developments in geometry and analysis are entirely inaccessible. 
When will those who guide advanced students of philosophy make them 
understand that unless they acquire a genuine knowledge of the mathe- 
matical science of manifolds the profoundest philosophic thought of our 
day must remain unintelligible to them and that they will be doomed to 
the indignity of having to choose between silence in relation thereto and 
allusion to it in vague and meaningless phrases ? 

Cassius J. KEysEr. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Studies Introductory to a Theory of Education. E. T. Campaanac. Cam- 
bridge: University Press. 1915. Pp. 130. 


This little volume contains what its author modestly claims for it, 
“short and fragmentary studies, parts of a long series of lectures given to 
students who propose to enter what is called the profession of teaching.” 
There is an atmosphere of leisurely reflection pervading the book which 
reminds the reader of the Platonic dialogues. The subject-matter, too, is 
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reminiscent of classical training, and to one who is familiar with Plato’s 
treatment of the relation of the individual to the state presents little that 
is new or original. The studies are eight in number, as follows: “ The 
Meaning of Ideals for Society and for the Individual”; “ Progress and 
Repose”; “Survey of Certain Ideals”; “ Organization for the Achieve- 
ment of the Ideal”; “ The Aim and Province of Education”; “ Educa- 
tion and Schools—The Code”; “The Freedom of the Pupil”; “The 
Business of the Teacher.” 

There is little unity of purpose apparent in connecting these essays 
with each other, but the idea which appears most frequently is the one 
emphasized in the fifth study, viz., that thought is cooperative, a process 
of give-and-take between individuals. Education then becomes “a process 
by which man learns to maintain conversation with the world in which he 
lives.” The business of teachers becomes “the imparting of ourselves to 
other people—a fusion of minds.” The author discusses the relation of 
this ideal to the Elementary Schools Code of 19038, which proclaimed a 
social ideal in education and demanded a “ partnership between teachers 
and pupils” as a means of realizing that ideal. 


AuMA Rosa THORNE. 
SMITH COLLEGE. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY. August-September, 
1916. On the Irrelevancy of Dreams (pp. 148-171): Lypiarp H. Horton. 
— Bergson attributes the commonly noted failure of appropriateness in 
dreaming thoughts to the dreamer’s lack of sufficient effort or energy for 
summoning the correct mental associations; Freud emphasizes the pres- 
ence of a positive influence, a censor, who takes the blame for the droll 
disguises of meaning in dreams. “The physiological idea of ‘ facilita- 
tion’ and ‘ reinforcement’ acquires fruitfulness if we regard the dreamer 
as mal-apperceiving the stimulus, not alone because he is under-prepared 
in the domain of the correct constellation of memories, but also as sub- 
liminally pre-stimulated and over-prepared in the direction of the irrele- 
vant response.” The author presents a “ Pantry Cupboard Dream” as an 
illustration which emphasizes the non-essential character of “ effort” in 
connection with apperceiving a stimulus, in a relaxed condition of the 
organism. On the Utilization of Psycho-analytic Principles in the Study 
of Neuroses (pp. 172-177): James J. Putnam.-The author attempts 
further to formulate the relationships between mental and physiological 
processes on lines analogous to those of Dr. Kempf. “The best attitude 
in which to approach the study either of ordinary neurological processes, 
or of the phenomena which characterize the psycho-neuroses studied by the 
psycho-analyst, is on the basis of a familiarity with a background of 
normality, obtained through a study of human beings at their best.” 
Permutations within the Sphere of Consciousness or the Factor of Re- 
pression and Its Influence upon Education (pp. 178-188): Tricant 
Burrow. — Teaching is no longer a process of “leading out,” but rather 
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a process of “pushing in.” The author concludes that the need of the 
child is an educational programme which affords the release of his native 
interests—the freedom of his individuality through a progressive discharge 
of effects. He needs to feel and to do something. Educators should 
realize that methods of training which obstruct the free expression of the 
imagination in childhood are responsible for the vicarious development of 
those distorted, abnormal, anti-social manifestations of instinct existing 
in adult social life, and for those repressed and thwarted conditions of 
the more sensitive mind characterizing what is perhaps the most acute 
expression of human suffering. On Descriptive Analysis of Manifest 
Delusions from the Subject’s Point of View (pp. 189-202): E. E. 
SoutHarp. —.“ The writer aims at a descriptive analysis of manifest de- 
lusions and false beliefs taken subjectively. . . . An account is given of 
the comparative method by which these items of psychiatric analysis were 
obtained.” Abstracts. Reviews. A. E. Marper, The Dream Problem 
(Translation): L. H. Morton Prince, The Psychology of the Kaiser: 
Meyer Sotomon. Georce W. Crite, Man—An Adaptive Mechanism: 
Hermann L. Biuumeart. E. L. Masters, Spoon River Anthology: Mreyver 
SoLoMOon. 


Adams, Henry Foster. Advertising and Its Mental Laws. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. xi+ 333. $1.50. 


Husik, Isaac. A History of Medieval Jewish Philosophy. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. 1+ 462. $3.00. 


Langfeld, Herbert Sidney and Allport, Floyd Henry. An Elementary 
Laboratory Course in Psychology. Boston, New York, and Chicago: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1916. Pp. ix-+.147. $1.75. 


Santayana, G. Egotism in German Philosophy. London and Toronto: 
J. M. Dent and Sons, Limited; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1916. Pp. 171. 5s. 


Washburn, Margaret Floy. Movement and Mental Imagery. The Vassar 
Semi-Centennial Series. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1916. 
Pp. xv-+ 252. $1.75. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


THE sixteenth annual meeting of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion will be held in New York City on December 27, 28, and 29, in accept- 
ance of the invitations of the American Association for the Advancement 

of Science and of the Department of Philosophy of Columbia University. 
_ The session will begin on Wednesday morning, December 27, and will 
probably continue until Friday noon, December 29. As announced in the 
first October number of this JourNat, there will be a prearranged discus- 
sion between chosen leaders. The formulated question and its bibliography 
will be found in this same number of the JournaL. There will be oppor- 
tunity also for a number of miscellaneous papers. Members who wish to 
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present these are requested to send titles and abstracts (about 400 words) 
to the secretary not later than December 8. Papers are limited to twenty 
minutes in reading. In making up the programme all titles and abstracts 
are submitted to the Executive Committee for its examination and ap- 
proval. The American Psychological Association celebrates its twenty- 
fifth anniversary during its annual meeting in New York this year, and 
invites members of the Philosophical Association especially to attend the 
session of Thursday afternoon, December 28, when papers will be read on 
the development of psychology in America. 


AN interesting side-light upon both Thomas Carlyle and the history of 
philosophy in America (at least as it might have been) is found in the 
recent biography of Hutchison Stirling. In 1868, the latter, having 
been invited by Professor Francis Bowen to become his colleague in meta- 
physics at Harvard University, asked advice of Carlyle. In his reply, 
Carlyle, while satirical with regard to the just prior rejection of Stirling’s 
candidacy by the University of Edinburgh, and while speaking highly of 
the intellectual atmosphere of Harvard in general and of Emerson’s in- 
fluence in particular, virtually recommended him to decline on the ground 
that America was an “ Infinitely Anarchic Realm.” Two years later Stir- 
ling also declined, on his own account, an invitation to give some lectures 
at Harvard University in connection with a series at Lowell Institute. 


THE Section of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences met in conjunction with the American Ethnological 
Society at Columbia University on November 27. The following papers 
were read: “ Echolalia in Idiots: Its Meaning for Modern Theories of 
Imitation,” Dr. L. S. Hollingworth; “Shrinking of Visual Images,” Dr. 
G. C. Myers; “ A Comparison of the Binet-Simon Tests of Intelligence 
and the Squire Graded Mental Tests,” Professor J. C. Bell; “ Psycholog- 
ical Analogy in Political Theory,” Professor J. P. Turner. 


Proressor Bmp T. Batpwin, of Swarthmore College, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in education at the Johns Hopkins University. He is 
giving on Saturdays a course on “ Educational Measurements,” continuing 
the special work he began in the University’s summer session. 


Dr. Norbert Wiener (Ph.D., Harvard) has been appointed instructor 
in mathematics for the current year at the University of Maine. 


THE next number of the JourNAL will be a double number devoted to 
Charles Sanders Peirce and his works. 











